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CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY PIL- 
GRIMS. 


Tue annexed Engraving represents the Can- 
terbury Pilgrims, in the yard of the Tabard, 
now Talbot Inn, in the Borough, as‘they are 
made. to assemble in the immortal Tales 
of Chaucer. ,It also conveys the  mat- 
ha the characters, and the manner 
in which they pursued their p , headed 
by the miller, as is described in the pro- 
logue. The name, Tabard, means an article 
of clothing; a jacket or sleeveless coat, as 
represented on the sign post, worn in olden 
times by noblemen in war, but now by 
heralds, and is called their coat of arms in 
service. When the alteration was made in 
the sign of this Inn, we are not informed ; it 
must have been not long after Chaucer's de- 
mise, which occuyed in 1400. A com- 
mentator, Speght, who wrote at the conclu- 
sion of the 16th century, says of this Inn, 
“ And whereas, th time, it had been 
much decage, it is now by Mr. J. Preston, 
with the Abbot’s house thereto adjoining, 
newly repaired, and with convenient rooms, 
much increased forthe receipt of many guests.” 
The Abbot of Hyde is here noticed, whose 
residence was within the yard here alluded to. 
At the commencement of the 18th century, 
‘and down to the spring before last, the follow- 
ing inscription was on the sign post over 
the gateway :— This is the Inn where Sir 
Jeffry Chaucer, and nine-and-twenty pil- 
grims lodged on the journey to Canterbury. 
Anno 1383.” This inscription we may sup- 
pose to have been propagated by a succession 
of faithful transcripts from the very time. 
Whether the pilgrimage did take place or 
not, or whether it was a fiction of the author, 
has been left to conjecture; the internal 
evidence of the Tales seems to favour the 
supposition that Chaucer was the guest of 

Bailey, mine host of the Tabard; the 
first recorded tapster and drawer of 

“ st ale’of Southwerk, 

Which peat many a gossip fra’ the kirk ;”, 
whose address, method of marshalling the 
pilgrims, authoritative deportment, and fa- 
cetious disposition, rendered him so invaluable 
to the author, and who furnishes one of the 
richest of that “ merrie train.” 

The latest historical fact mentioned in the 
Canterbury Tales, is the insurrection of Jack 
Straw. In the tale of Chaunticleer and 
Pertelot, when the fox enters the hen roost, 
it is said— 

“ So hideous was the noise, ah ! benedicite, 

Certes, Jack Straw, and his meinee,® 

He made shouts never half so shrill.” 
This occurred in 1381; and the earliest his- 
torical fact, in which any person is concerned, 
is the siege of Aigesiras. Speaking of the 
services and dangers in which the knight 
had served 
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“ In Granada, eke had he been 
At the siege of Algesir,” 
which began in August, 1342, and ended 
with the taking of the city in March, 1344, 
The knight may, therefore, very well be sup- 
posed to have been at the siege, and also 
upon the pilgrimage to Canterbury in 1383, 
or thereabouts. In the prologue to his Tales, 
Chaucer informs us, that intending to pay 
a pilgrimage to Canterbury— 
“ Befell, “oa in that season on a day, 

Iu Southwerk, at the Tabard as I lay ; 

Ready to wendin on my pilgrimage, 

To Canterbury with devout courage ; 

At night were come into that hostelry, 

Well nine and tweuty in a company : 

Of sundry folk by adventure y’ fall, 

In nt aud pilgrims were they all 

That toward Canterbury wouldin ride.” 


The present Inn is detached from the build. 
ings, which are conjectured to have formed 
part of the ancient hostel. These consist of a 
wooden projecting gallery, and the apartments 
to which this leads are of great antiquity, as 
the substantial oak beam floorings bear evi- 
dence. The subjoined Engraving represents 
the premises, (from an old print,) as they may 
be supposed to have stood in Chaucer’s time: 
the sign has been replaced by one painted by 
Blake, representing the pilgrims, and which 
at present exists. The figures of the pilgrims 
are from the celebrated print after Stothard. 
There is aroom, in which, tradition says, 

the pilgrims assembled ; and a bed is shown 
at the house, called the pilgrim’s bed, but 
whether the whole nine-and-twenty reposed 
in it, or only a fractional part, the cicerone 
who conducts the curious to view the furni- 
ture in question does not mention. A com- 
pany of gentlemen lately assembled at this 

nn to commemorate the natal day of Chaucer, 
and, we believe, it is intended annually to 
meet in honour of the venerable Dan, hed 
Spenser characterizes as— 

“ The well of English undefiled 

On fame’s eternal bead roll worthy to be filed.” 
It is in every sense of the word one of the 
most interesting localities of the metropolis ; 
and were any evidence further required, to 
prove the fact of the pilgrimage being un. 
dertaken in the company so graphically de- 
scribed by Chaucer, it is to be found in the 
minute and critical manner in which he 
illustrates the personal ap; nce, the habits, 
the moral and social qualities, of the pilgrims 
who com the poetic train. It is true that 
in all his works Chaucer is prolix, never 
omitting the narration of any incident how- 
ever minute. He is frequently tedious from 
his fidelity, and adheres to his subject with 
as much pertinacity as other writers are re- 
matkable for the frequency of their digtes- 
sion. In his other works, this minuteness is 
on general rt with the pilgrims, how- 
ever, it is exclusively confined to individual 
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particularities, which scarcely leaves a doubt 
but that they were faithful transcripts from 
existant originals. We have, for example, 
on the Miller’s nose, 
“ A wert, and thereon stood a tuft of haires, 
Red as the bristles of sow’s ears.” 
And that odious peculiarity of the Cook,— 
“ But great harm was it, as it seemed me, 
That on his shinn a mormal*® large had he.” 
The White Hart Tavern, Bishopsgate 
Street, was nearly coeval with the above Inn, 
which is rendered doubly interesting, since 
the removal of the Boar’s Head, Great East- 
cheap, the rendezvous of Falstaff and his 
fellows, and many localities on both sides of 
the river in that neighbourhood, which the 
ing arm of destruction has levelled to 
the dust, The march of improvement has 
left us yet this memorial of him,— 
“who left untold 
The story of Cambuscan bold ; 
Of Camball and of Algarfife, 
And who had Canace to wife, 
That own the virtuous ring and glass ; 
And of the wondrous Horse of brass 
On which the Tartar king did ride."+ 
In the engraving, the Miller leads the 
way of the pilgrim procession : 
“a stout carle for the nones 
Full bigge‘he was of braun and eke of bones 
° es e ® e e 


A bagge-pipe well couth he blowe and soune 

And = Pithall brought he us out of town; 
whilst the venerable Chaucer in the fore- 
ground, reviews the train as it passes before 

im. H. Innes. 





SONNET. 
TO THE LAKE AVERNUS. 
“ The mystic pass untraced by man, which Fate 
Seem’d to have closed with an eternal gate.” 
Wauerk are the fabled horrors, that of old 
Circled this spot with spells and shadowy fear,— 
The twilight gloom—the haunted forests near, 
And deadly mists where sluggish waters roll'd ? 
Clagp'd in its verdant zone—the lake behold ! 
No pagan rites hold dark dominion here, 
Butsteep'd in heav’n’s bright hues, it sparkles clear, 
i flow’rs with morning's light, their tints unfold ; 
lie gondolas, with stately beauty glide 
Like fuéry forms, while faintly o'er the tide 
Blend vesper bell and chant of gondolier— 
A magic scene! all changed and sanctified. 
Thus ecg benpatomy ole fearful night 
Bades with dark mists, before Truth’s =e light. 
UIGI, 


® Cancer. + Milton. 


Hpivit of Biscobery. 


AUSTRALIAN OPIUM. 

A New Sour Waves paper contains the 
following statement: “ A mercantile house 
in Sydney received advices, conveying to it 
the opinions which are entertained at Canton 
of the opium produced in New South Wales ; 
and, if we may place faith in one trial of its 
qualities, this article of produce bids fair to 
become a very profitable export, if our culti- 
vators will only be 7 the pains to cultivate 
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the poppy. A sample of the opium of the 
pore was sent to Canton, where it was 
tested by experienced chemists, who state 
that it is equal in quality to the famous 
opium of Turkey. strong recommen-. 
dation is forwarded by this opinion of its 
merits, advising the correspondent of the 
merchant at Canton, to cultivate, by way of 
further experiment, as much as will make up 
two chests, each containing a pecul, or 133 
pounds.” The colonial editoradds: “Nothing 
is yet, comparatively spesking, known of the 
resources and capabilities of this colony, and 
the more we see and hear of its productions, 
the more convinced do we become, that the 
means of profitably embarking capital are so 
abundant, as to render it next to impossible 
for a capitalist of common prudence to err, 
or to be disappointed in the returns he cal- 
culates upon.” 


EMBALMING IN EGYPT. 

A Frencu chemist, M. Julie Fontenelle, in 
a discourse pronounced on occasion of the 
opening of an Egyptian mummy in the 
amphitheatre of the Sorbonne at Paris, has 
delivered an opinion respecting the cause of 
embalming in Egypt,—that the Egyptians 
were led toit from physical necessity. During 
four months of every year, the inundations of 
the Nile cover almost entirely the whole of 
the surface of Egypt which is under cultiva- 
tion. Under the reign of Sesostris, for an 
extent of territory of about 2,250 square 
leagues, according to D’Anville, there would 
be a population of 6,222 persons per square 
league, which would present 350,000 deaths, 
per annum. These corpses’ must be gotten 
rid of, either by burning or by interment: if 
the latter, they must be buried around the 
inhabited spots, or in those which were 
inundated by the Nile, and then the decom- 
position of these bodies would have been a 
source of pestilence; and for burning there 
was an insufficiency of wood. But the soil 
of Egypt abounds in springs of natron (sub- 
carbonate of soda); and, as this substance is 
perfectly antiseptic, the inhabitants were 
naturally led to preserve with it the corpses 
of the dead. In support of the opinion that 
sanitary views alone were the cause of em- 
balment down to the third century before the 
Christian era, when the practice was aban- 
doned, M. Fontenelle observes, that during 
the whole of that period the plague was 
unknown in Egypt, where it is now endemic. 


THE VINE IN THE CRIMEA. 


Tue culture of the vine has been introduced 
in the Crimea with success. The vineyards’ 
have been increasing for some years past, 
and the manufacture of wine ly 
reached the quantity of 500,000 vedros, or 
about 13,000 hogsheads, annually. 
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By the efforts, and at the expense, of the 
late Count Nicolas Roumianzoff, the imperial 
garden of Nikita, on the southern coast of 
the Crimea, has been enriched with nume- 
rous exotics. He gave the sum of 1,000 roubles 
for the purpose of introducing the culture of 
the cochineal insect, and the tree on which 
the insect feeds has been found to thrive 
there. The cactus opuntia, or prickly pear 
of India, which is of the same genus, 1s also 
found to bear the Crimean winter well. 


COALS IN AUSTRALIA. 

A piscovery which, it is expected, will 
prove to be a valuable one, has been recently 
made by the Rev. Mr. Threlkeld, at Lake 
Macquarie, in the district of Reid’s Mistake. 
He was about to build a chimney with what 
he considered to be a very fine Black stone, 
which he had found in abundance in the 
neighbourhood of his dwelling ; when, upon 
close inspection, he ascertained it to be what 
is called in England cannel coal. The over- 
seer of the Newcastle mines has been at 
Reid’s Mistake to examine the coal, and he 
reports it to be of a very superior quality, far 
beyond the Newcastle coal. The vein lies 
almost on the surface of the earth; and can, 
therefore, be worked at a trifling expense. 
First comes a layer of inferior coal, three 
feet thick, which is immediately succeeded 
by another layer of excellent coal, about five 
feet thick, and then comes the cannel coal, 
three feet thick, which can be taken out in 
solid masses a yard square. 


LITERATURE OF CEYLON. 

Inthe first number of the Nordisk Tidsskrift, 
a Danish periodical work lately commenced 
by Professor Molbech, there is an article on 
the Pali and Cingalese manuscripts in the 
Royal Library of Copenhagen, 50 in number, 
22 of which are in Pali, and 28 in Cingalese. 
Amongst the former is a fine copy of the 
Kammavacam, or liturgy, of the Burmahs, 
more complete than any other yet known ; 
it is written on palm leaves, varnished and 
gilt; the letters are in black lacker, the orna- 
ments in red varnish. 

Among the Cingalese manuscripts is a 
grammar of the Pali language, written in 
the latter, with the explanations in Cingalese, 
and a grammar of the Elou tongue, edited by 
a Bauddhist priest named D’hamma Pala, 
who is said to have flourished fifteen centu- 
nies ago.* 


NEW POWER. 
Mr. Ericson is about to take out a patent 
for the employment of a new power in steam- 
ine machinery—that of heated air; in 
which he offers a saving of fuel of eight- 
tenths. 


* For this and the four preceding paragraphs we 
are indebted to our zealous Correspondent, Fernando, 
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Select Biography. 


HANNAH MORE. 
Tuis excellent writer and amiable benefac- 
tress to mankind died a few days since at 
Clifton, after an illness of several years. 

Mrs. Hannah More was the youngest of five 
daughters of a clergyman, who resided at Han- 
ham, near Bristol. She was born at Stapleton, 
in Gloucestershire, Feb. 2, 1745. In her child. 
hood she evinced untiring attachment to read- 
ing ; having soon exhausted the scanty library 
of her father, she borrowed books from her 
village friends, and among the first works 
which thus fell into her hands, was the 
Pamela of Richardson. Her sisters, who 
had for some time conducted a small school 
prosperously at Hanham, removed to Bristol, 
about the year 1765, where they opened a 
boarding-school, which soon became one of 
the most successful establishments in the 
West of England. Miss Hannah More 
removed with them, and probably took some 
share in the business of the school; but this 
change of situation led to a more interesting 
result. Here Miss Hannah soon acquired 
the friendship of the Rev. Dr. Stonehouse, a 
man of taste and discernment, who resided 
in the house adjoining the Misses Mores’ 
school. He encouraged Miss Hannah in 
attempts at composition, and even corrected 
her earliest productions ; and it is not untea~ 
sonable to infer that the Doctor’s instructions 
instilled into the mind of the young authoress 
that excellent tone of religious and high 
moral feeling, by which the writings of 
Hannah More are uniformly characterized. 

Miss More’s first publication was a Search 
after Happiness, in the _— 1773, a pas- 
toral drama written at the age of 18 for 
some female friends, who performed the 
several characters in private parties. The 
artlessness of its poetry was creditable to the 
early years of the writer; but, it has been 
well observed that “its chief distinctions 
over every similar drama are its purity of 
sentiment, simplicity of diction, oneal 
of design, and the inviolable affinity whic 
it establishes aud preserves between truth 
and nature, virtue, and happiness, habits of 
innocence, and the practice of piety.” 

This success encouraged Miss More to 
publish in the following year, the Inflexible 
Captive, a tragedy founded on the story of 
Regulus. Its poe 4 merits are considerable ; 
it was acted, though but once, on the Bath 
stage. In 1776, appeared Sir Eldred of the 
Bower, and the Bleeding Rock, two enchant- 
ing legendary tales, published together in 
quarto. The latter is in the manner of Ovid; 
and the pleasing fiction at its conclusion had 
its origin from a rock, near the author’s resi- 
dence in Somersetshire, whence a stream 
flowing over red strata has the appearance of 

crimson water, or blood. 


























By the kindness of Dr. Stonehouse, Miss 
More was introduced to Mr. Garrick, who 
advised her to write for the stage. In 1777, 
she published a trifle styled 4n Ode to Mr. 
Garrick’s House-dog. In the same year 
appeared her Essays on several subjects, 
designed for young Ladies. In the next 
and following years were published her tra- 
gedies of Percy and Fatal Falsehood, the 
success of which established Miss More’s 
fame as a dramatic writer. At this time she 
enjoyed the society of Burke, Sir Joshua 
oo a Dr. Johnson, and Horace Walpole ; 
and subsequently of Portens, bishop of Lon- 
don. Her friendship with the latter probably 
gave to her future writings a tone decidedly 
different from that of her previous productions ; 
for, successful as had been her dramas, 
and beneficially as she had defended the 
moral tendency of theatrical performances, 
Miss More suddenly took what is called “a 
religious turn,” and declaring that she did 
not think the drama in its present state 
becoming the countenance of a Christian, 
she renounced all dramatic attempts for the 
stage.* Sucha change must have been viewed 
as bitter ingratitude by Garrick, who was 
devoted to the elevation of his art, and to 
whom Miss More owed much for introduc- 
tion to first-rate literary society— at that 
iod an essential passport to success. 

Consistently with her new tone of thought, 
Miss More published in 1782, Sacred Dramas, 
chiefly for young persons, the subjects taken 
from the Bible; with Simplicity, a poetical 
epistle. Some of these dramas had been 
sone acted by the pupils of the Misses 

ores’ school. 

About this time, Miss More and her sisters 
retired with a respectable fortune, from Bris- 
tol to Mendip, in Somersetshire, where their 
conjoint philanthropy was exerted in the 
establishment of charity schools among the 
ignorant, uneducated colliers of the district. 
Miss More did not relax in her literary exer- 
tions ; for, in 1785, in the same spirit in 
which she herself had been fostered by Gar- 
tick, she brought forward a Mrs. Yearsley, a 
Bristol milkwoman, who had written some 
poems, to which Miss More prefixed a bio- 

phical preface, upon their publication. 
The poetess had, however, little or none of 
the milk of human kindness in her compo- 
sition; she was patronized and profusely 
rewarded for her poetry, but she forgot her 
patroness, and even added insult to ingrati- 
tude. Her ms have sunk into deeper 
oblivion than her wicked conduct; for, as 
our shrewd correspondent Knort observed 


® We have been informed that such was Miss 
More's anxiety to F nae her steps of error in wri- 
, that 8 4 } h 
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about a year since, “ Who now reads the 
verses of Ann Yearsley, the poetic milk- 
woman, who was so lauded beyond her deserts 
by Mrs. H. More ?” though we believe she 
occupies a niche in Mr. Southey’s temple of 
“ Uneducated Poets,” whose immortality, in 
a handsome post 8vo. volume, we saw the 
other day on a bookstall for two shillings ! 

In the following year, Miss More publish- 
ed three poems, orto, the Bas Bleu, and 
Slavery. In the same year she published 
anonymously, Thoughts on the Manners of 
the Great, the authorship of which was for 
some time assigned to Bishop Porteus, the 
late Mr. Wilberforce, and others. This was 
followed by a work of similar character, Es¢é- 
mate of the Religion of the Fashionable 
World, which excited much attention. 
Labouring in the same vocation, Miss More 
subsequently attacked the speech of M. Du- 
pont, in the National Convention of France, 
on religion and education; and a pamph- 
let on the subject her championship of our 
religious institutions against the atheistical 
attacks of Dupont, gained her many valuable 
friends. Such was the success of these works, 
that their arguments were even quoted in 
pulpits about the Court. 

In 1799, Miss More published Strictures 
on the Modern System of Female Education ; 
which work afterwards led to her being con- 
sulted by Queen Charlotte on the education 
of the Princess Charlotte, a circumstance 
which led to the publication of Hints towards 
forming the Character of a young Princess, 
which became very popular. 

We now come to the work by which Mrs. 
More’s fame became more rapidly known 
than by either of the productions yet men- 
tioned. This was the religious novel of 
Celebs in search of a Wife, of which ten 
editions were sold in the year (1809) of its 
publication. In this work, the writer is said 
to have been materially assisted by Bishop 
Porteus; a report to which greater credence 
was given from the close intimacy and pre- 
sumed coincidence of religious bias between 
the parties. It is not, however, improbable 
that jealousy at the great success of the work 
had some share in this conjecture; in either 
case, the association did not impair the popu- 
larity of the book. Its tide of favour was as 
brief as it was rapid; and little more than 
the title of Celebs is known among readers 
under 30 years of age. 

If to these works we add the following, 
we shall have enumerated the principal of 
Mrs. More’s productions ; her minor pieces 
would probably be too numerous to specify, 
if they were known to us.f 


+ We ought, however, to mention that a Cheap 





to p 
back the copyright and printed stock of her plays, 
80 that by destroying the latter she might consign 
dramatic aut hip to oblivion; but, in this 
step, she did not succeed, 


? 5 jec! many years since by Mrs. 
More, pe many tracts BY clever execution, in 
their way, and of excellent religious and moral ten- 
dency. Mrs. More contributed several tracts to this 
Repository ; ove of the most celebrated of which, 
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Those we have to name are, Practical 
Piety, 2 vols. 1811'; Christian Morals, 2 vols. 
1812; Essay on the Character and Writings 
of St. Paul, 2 vols.1815; and Moral Sketches 
of prevailing Manners and Opinions, 1819: 
the latter work, in onr recollection, teems 
with wholesome, but to many, unwelcome 
truths ; and of its design, if not tendency, it is 
scarcely possible to speak in sufficient com- 
mendation. 

For some years Mrs. More had been affiict- 
ed with excruciating disease; but she is 
stated to have filled up her intervals of pain 
with literature. She resided in a pretty cot- 
tage at the foot of the Mendip Hills, at 
Barley Wood, in the village of Wrington, 

the birthplace of immortal Locke ; 
and in her veneration for that excellent phi- 
losopher, Mrs.*“More placed in her garden, 
an urn, with this inscription : 
T 


‘o 
Joun Locke, 

Born iu this village. 

is memorial is erected 


by 
Mrs. Montague, 
and presented to 
Hannan More.* 

In this retired nook, Mrs. More enjoyed the 
congenial friendship of the Rev. John Lang- 
horne, rector of the adjoining village of Blag- 
don. The Rev. Mr. Bowles thus appositely 
notices this interesting locality, in his poem, 
Days Departed; or Banwell Hill: 

And who can paint sweet Blagdon, and not think 
Of Langhorne, in his rural rectory— 

Langhorne, a pastor and a too. 

* * ©® Nor pass on, without a prayer, 

For her, associate of his early fame, 
Accomplish’d, eloquent, and holy More— 

Who now, with slow and gentle decadence, 

In the same vale, with look uprais’d to Heaven, 
Waits meekly at the gate of Paradise, 

Smiling at Time ! 

In a note to this poem, Mr. Bowles relates 
“there is a tradition that Langhorne, on 
Uphill sands, in early days, scratched the 
following lines : 

Upon the shore 
alk’d Hannah More, 
Waves let this record last,— 
Sooner shall be 
The earth the sea, 
Than what she writes be pass’d ! 

The next day, to return the compliment, 
the _t wrote some lines, the two first of 
which, I believe, are as follow: 

Some firmer basis, polish’d Langhorne, choose, 
For the effusions of thy partial muse.” 

Mrs. More’s publications are believed to 
be,an exact transcript of her own life, which 
was literally spent in doing good. Never- 
theless, as the subjects of her writings were 
controversial, this excellent woman was not 
unattacked, nor the motives of her bene- 
is Salisbury Plain. Are not the Cheapside Apprentice, 
Parley the Porter, and Patient a parts of this 
Repository ? 


2 ® Quoted from the Mirror, vol. xvii, p. 307. 
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volence unimpugned: even at Mendip her 
establishment of schools for the labouring 
pocr met with this description of opposition 
from a clergyman; but Mrs. More was ably 
defended by her friends. The latter did not, 
however, conceal her eccentricities : some of 
them went so far as to call her exquisite 
humanity her hobby-horse; and to such of 
them as were wits, it furnished a new species 
of raillery. It is in this vein of sarcastic 
eulogy, that Horace Walpole, in a letter to 
Mrs. More, gives the following sketch of her 
character. “It is very provoking that people 
must always be hanging or drowning them. 
selves, or going mad, that you, forsooth, mis- 
tress, may have the diversion of exercisin 
your pity, and good nature, and charity, an 
intercession, and all that bead-roll of virtues 
that make you so troublesome and amiable, 
when you might be ten times more agreeable 
by wniting things that would not cost one 
half-a-crown at a time. You are an absolute 
walking hospital, and travel about into lone 
and by-places, with your doors open to 
house-stray casualties. | wish, at least, that 
you would have some children yourself, that 
you might not be plaguing one for all the 
petty brats that are starving and friendless. 

suppose it was some such goody, two or 
three thousand years ago, that suggested the 
idea of an alma mater suckling the 365 
bantlings of the Countess of Hainault.—Well, 
as your newly adopted pensioners have two 
babes, I insist on your accepting two guineas 
for them, instead of one, at present. If you 
cannot circumscribe your own charities, you 
shall not stint mine, madam, who can afford 
it much better, and who must be dunned for 
alms, and do not scramble over hedges and 
ditches in searching for opportunities of fling- 
ing away my money on good works. I 
employ mine better at auctions, and in buy- 
ing pictures and baubles, and hoarding 
curiosities, that, in truth, I cannot keep long, 
but that will last for ever in my catalogue, 
and make me immortal. Alas! will they 
cover a multitude of sins? Adieu! I cannot 
jest after that sentence.” Few persons be- 
sides Walpole dare have written in such-terms 
as these; thongh we see how dexterously he 
has tempered his raillery. 

Mrs. Hannah More is stated, in the notices 
of her death, to have been in her 80th year ;* 
but, she was, as we. have shown, in her 
89th year. She closed her useful life, as 
tich in good works as full of years; and 
although many of her benevolent labours 
may have passed from popularity in her pro- 
tracted career, we hope that justice will be 
done by some competent biographer, to her 

name; for, of a truth, few in our times 
ve deserved so well of the world, or of those 
employed in records of the human character. 

* Except in the Litera: 
stated to have been in her 


Gazette, where she is 
th year. 





























. Appended to the announcement of the 
death of Mrs. H. More, in a London journal 
we find the following summary of her merits: 
“ Under a deep conviction that to live to 
the glory of , and to the good of our 
fellow-creatures, is the great object of human 
existence, and the only one which can bring, 
at the last, she quitted in the prime of 

er days the bright circles of fashion and 
literature, and, retiring into the neighbour- 
hood of Bristol, devoted herself to a life of 
active Christian benevolence, and to the com- 
ition of various works having for their 
object the religious improvement of mankind. 
Her pen could adapt itself with equal success 
to the instruction of the highest and of the 
humblest classes, and the numerous editions 
through which her various publications have 
passed attest the high sense entertained by 
the public of their varied utility and excel- 
lence. Her practical conduct beautifully 
exemplified the moral energy of her Christian 
principles. She was the delight of a widely- 
extended sphere of friends, whom she charmed 
by her mental powers, edified by her example, 
and knit closely to her in affection by the 
warmth and constancy of her friendship. She 
lived and walked in an atmosphere of love, 
and it was her delight to do good; the poor 
for many miles around her felt the influence 
of her unceasing benevolence, and her nume- 
rous schools attested her zeal for the improve- 
ment and edification of the rising generation. 
In these works of faith and charity she was 
aided for a long course of years by the con- 
curring efforts of fuur sisters, who lived with 
her, who regarded her with mingled feelings 
of admiration and affection, and towards 
whom her conduct was ever marked by the 
kindest and most endearing consideration. 
It was truly a sisterhood animated by all the 
social and hospitable virtues. Mrs. Hannah 
More’s last illness was accompanied by fever- 
ish delirium, but the blessed influence of 
Christian habits was strikingly exemplified 
even under the decay of extreme old age and 
its attendant consequences. Not seldom she 
broke forth into earnest prayer and devout 


ejaculation, and invariably met the affec- 


tionate attentions of the friends who sedu- 
lously watched over her sick bed by unceasing 
and most expressive returns of grateful love. 
The writer of this tribute to her memory saw 
her only the day before her last seizure, when 
she expressed to him in a most impressive 
manner the sentiments of a humble and peni- 
tent believer in Jesus Christ, assuring him 
that she reposed her hopes of salvation on his 
merits alone, and expressing at the same time 
a firm and joyful affiance on his unchange- 
able promises. In her excellent writings she 
will long live, not only as one of the brightest 
ornaments of her sex, but as the benefactress 
of her species.” L, og, 
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Anecdote Gallery.: 


VOLTAIRIANA. 

Sometime after Voltaire was banished the 
French court, and had retired to his seat on 
the Lake of Geneva, Colonel C., who was on 
his travels in Switzerland, went to see him. 
When he arrived, he found Voltaire working 
in his garden, who, seeing the Colonel ap- 
proach, threw away his spade, and thus ad- 
dressed him: “ Here, sir, you see a banished 
man, but still a philosopher; for, as your 
countryman says, 

* When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 
The post of honour is a private station.’ ” 

To which the Colonel immediately replied, 
“ In vain the deserts thy retreat is made, 

The muse attends thee to the silent shade ; 

*Tis hers, the great man’s latest steps to trace, 

Rejudge his acts and dignify disgrace.” 

Voltaire was so ~— at the application 
of these lines, that he embraced the Colonel 
most cordially, insisted upon his taking up 
his lodgings at his chateau, and behaved 
with the most marked civility to him during 
his residence at Geneva. : 





When at Geneva I was invited to Ferney, 
(says Sir J. Campbell,) to assist at the pre- 
sentation of Prince Dolgouroukie, a- young’ 
man of very high rank in Russia, who came 
to Voltaire at the head of a deputation from 
the empress Catherine II., than whom, per- 
haps, no one has ever been more anxious as 
to what should be said of her by the world. 
Voltaire had contributed to foster, at the 
same time that he gratified, this passion, by. 
writing a great deal in the empress’ praise ; 
and the presents which were brought by the’ 
Prince Dolgouroukie were probably intended 
as a reward for past praises, or as a retaining 
fee for the future. I say nothing of the 
truth of what he has written, but content 
myself with recording what I witnessed at 
the reception of the embassy. The presents 
were produced by the Prince in succession, 
and exhibited with great state and ceremony. 
The first was an ivory box, the value of which 
consisted in its being the work of the em- 
press’s own hands. next was her impe- 
rial majesty’s portrait, brilliantly set in dia- 
monds, of very great value; and I could not 
resist the idea that the eyes of the philosopher 
sparkled with delight at the splendid setting 
of the picture, r than the picture itself. 
Then followed a collection of books in the 
Russian language, which Voltaire admitted 
that he did not understand ; but he admired 
them, and very justly, as rare specimens of 
typography, and as being bound in a style of 
magnificence befitting an imperial The’ 
last of the presents was a robe, the lining of 
which was of the fur of the black fox, from 
the Kurile isles. It was certainly of immense 
value, and such only as the empress of Russia 
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could give. The prince, on producing it, 
begged to be shown into a darkened room, 
where, on drawing his hand across the fur, 
it produced so much electrical fire, that it 
was possible to read by it. This was ascribed 
to the extreme closeness or thickness with 
which the hair was set on the skin. In 
return for these princely gifts, Voltaire had 
his portrait drawn by my friend Hubert, in 
which he was’ exhibite] in rather an extra- 
ordinary position, rising out of bed in an 
ecstacy upon the presents being presented to 
him. The picture was accompanied by a 
copy of verses in the empress’ praise, in the 
taste of the period, and, of course, sufficiently 
nauseous and fulsome. 

When Sir William Jones was in Paris, in 
1770, with his pupil Lord Althorp, he made 
an excursion to Geneva, in the hopes of 
seeing Voltaire, but was disappointed. He 
sent him a note with a few verses, implying 
that the muse of tragedy had left her ancient 
seat in Greece and Italy, and fixed her abode 
on a lake, &c. Voltaire returned this answer: 
“ The worst of French poets and philosophers 
is almost dying, age and sickness have 
brought him to his last days. He can con- 
verse with nobody, and entreats Mr. Jones to 
excuse and pity him.” W. G. C. 


THE KIT-CAT CLUB. 


In our 16th volume will be found some inte- 
resting particulars of this-celebrated society, 
which included in its list nearly all the leading. 
wits of the early part of the last century. 
“ Garth, Vanburgh, and Congreve,” say Pope 
and Tonson, in Spence’s Anecdotes, “ were 
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the three most honest hearted, real good mien, 
of the poetical members.” The society, 
according to Mr. W. S. Singer, is said to 
have first met at an obscure house in Shire- 
lane, and consisted of 39 distinguished noble- 
men and gentlemen, zealously attached to 
the protestant succession in the house of, 
Hanover: among whom were the Dukes of 
Somerset, Richmond, Grafton, hire, 
and Marlborough, and (after the accession of 
George I.) the Duke of Newcastle, the Earls 
of Dorset, Sunderland, Manchester, Wharton, 
and Kingston; Lords Hallifax and Somers. 
Addison, Manwaring, Stepney, Walpole, 
Pultney, Lord Stanhope, and the Earl of 
Essex, were also members. Jacob Tonson, 
the eminent bookseller, was the —- 

Pope tells us that “ the day Lord Mohun 
and the Earl of Berkley were entered of it, 
Jacob said he saw they were just going to 
be ruined. When Lord Mohun broke down 
the gilded emblem on the top of Aés chair, 
Jacob complained to his friends, and said 
that a man who would do that would cut a 
man’s throat. So that he had the good and 
the forms of the society much at heart——The 
paper was all in Lord Hallifax’s writing, of a 
subscription of 400 guineas for the encou- 
ragement of good comedies, and was dated 
1709. Soon after that they broke up.” 
Tonson had his own and all their pictures by 
Sir Godfrey Kneller: each member gave 
him his, and he built a room for them at 
his villa at Barn Elms. Tonson died in 
1736, and left the pictures to his great nephew, 
a bookseller, who died in 1767. They were 
then removed to the house of his brother at 
Water Oakley, near Windsor: this resting- 
place of the club pictures is now called 








It has been considegably altered since its 
occupation, by Tonson’s relative, and the 
common story attached to Down Place is that 
it was Jacob Tonson’s villa, and that. here 
the Kit Club was formed. The truth, how- 
ever, appears to be, that the pictures were 


kept at Down Place till their removal to Hert- 
ingfordbury. 

This villa is delightfully situated on the 
Thames, four miles from Windsor; and from 
its grounds, the magnificent castle, and Etom 
College are seen to best advantage. 
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LAW ANECDOTES. 

Henry Erskine was a great wit, Lord 
Swinton a great arithmetician. Uncongenial 
in vee bee | save the study of the law, they 
were, nevertheless, frequently together, and 
known to the world as particular friends. 
Like most aged persons, his lordship at last 
became a little deaf; and’ from this defect 
sometimes missed the innumerable scintil- 
lations with which his friend, like a second 
Yorick, “ was wont to set the table ima roar.” 
On these occasions his lordship would scan 
the circle of bright and happy faces, and art- 
lessly inquire, “ Is that something good m: 

friend Harry has said ??—“ Yes, my lord, 
very—very good.”—*“ Oh, the wag! ha! ha! 
ha!” And as the merriment increased, “ Is 
that another thing of my friend Harry’s ?” 
“ Yes, my lord, better and better.”—“ Oh, 
the wag, ha! ha! ha!” suiting the action 
to the word, and fairly outlaughing the 
loudest of the company. 

Erasmus in his description of Sir Thomas 
More’s living at Chelsea, exhibits a picture 
of domestic happiness. “ His house,” he 
says, “ was situated near the water-side,” 
neither so mean as to be entitled to contempt, 
nor 80 magnificent as to become the subject 
of envy. “ There he conversed with his 
wife, his daughter-in-law, his three daugh- 
ters and their husbands, with eleven grand- 
children. There is not any man living so 
affectionate to his children as he, and he 
loveth his old wife as well as if she was a 
young maid.” W. G. C. 


Pew Books. 





POEMS, 
. By Agnes Strickland. 
WE quoted a in our last from this 
lightful volume. Its contents are ‘Deme- 
trius, a tale of Modern Greece ; and several 
Miscellaneous Poems. Of the impassioned 
beauty of the former, our quotation was a fair 
specimen. The following isalso in the fervid 
vein of genuine poetry : 
In silence brave Demetrius led his men 
Through the recesses of the wooded glen, 
And by no word or ontward sign ee 
The mortal anguish struggling in his breast— 


rayless glance was bent on vacancy, 
And poor of the lip convulsed, but slight, 
Showed that in ly he felt its might,— 


be 
a) ° 

Paneer he moves, and wiat Pack reckloes gaze, 

As if he saw it not, beholds the blaze — 

From his own palace, whose fierce radiance now 


Entire as yet, it bursts u 
With fiery colonnades a 


domes of ight, 
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Whose spires of gloomy radiance redly glare, 
And tinge with wild terrific hues the air. 
Demetrius marks it not—for oe trees, 
Unscathed by fire, Ismena’s hume he sees, 
Gilded alone by morn’s unconscious rays, 
And calm and eful as in other days. 
The colour rushes to his cheek—his eye 
Resumes its wouted light—his heart beats high— 
And, careless of the presence of the crowd, 
“ God, thou art merciful !” he cries aloud ; 
And with impetuous haste he forward speeds 
To gain this spot——but what his course impedes ? 
Why does he faltering pause, with sudden start, 
As if a thrilling pang had struck his heart ? 
Well may he shudder—for along the road 
That leads by his beloved one’s lone abode, 
Too plainly he can trace the bloody path 
Of gloomy slaughter and destroying wrath. 
In this direction evil chance has led 
The desolators, and their work is spread, 
Ta each dire shape of outrage, far and wide, 
Where’er the eye may rest on every side ; 
And where the land before like Eden smiled, 
They’ve left behind a desert and a wild !— 
Death’s silent kingdom, who obstructs the way 
With scattered groups, pale subjects of his sway. 
But here and there may certain mar! seen, 
Where vain resistance, brief, but fierce, has been ; 
For mingled with the Sciot victims here, 
Corses of turbanned infidels pa coer 
Who, by the arm of vengeance lowly laid, 
The earthly forfeit of their crimes have paid. 
These thicken every step as he draws nigh 
Ismena’s dwelling, aud his anxious e 
Can now distinguish that some dreadful scene 
= there been acted — foes esr 
e carnage stops not at the garden bound, 
Where it should seem that every inch of ground 
Has been disputed midst its peaceful bowers ; 
For life’s red drops are sprinkled on the flowers. 
And every blooming shrub, and gay parterre, 
So late the objects of Ismena’s care, 
Are rudely now to devastation beat, 
And bear the trampling marks of struggling feet ; 
And where the foes have forced resistless way, 
Broken and crushed the blossomed branches lay ; 
And every verdant walk, so calm before, 
Is cumbered with the slain, and drenched with gore ; 
Where Turks and Sciots as they fell are spread, 
Mingled in death confusedly an dread. ‘ 
[The minor pieces are of equal merit: 
thus :] 
ON THE RUINS OF BUNGAY CASTLE. 


Wreck of past ages on thy mouldering towers 
No feadal banner waves its silken fold ; 
No, archers now direct their deadly showers 
From thy lone heights as in the days of old, 
When he of iron soul and stalwart mould, 
The haughty Bigod, in his tameless pride, 
Held with the lord of England parlance bold ; 
And the chafed lion to his teeth defied, 
And taunt for taunt with answering scorn replied : 
And spake of his strong hold on Waveney’s shure 
With stern regret, as fortress whence he might 
Have braved securely, till the storm was o’er, 
Nor caved for'proud Plantageuet» despite 
Nor c for pro t's ; 

sap, the siege, ght, 
Fierce! yep, and sede malt incs good 
Through each reverse, unawed and unsubdued. 


Bright visions of departed rise, 
Tu dhadowy splendour, as I gaze on thee, 


By gifted minstrels of the olden time. 
And high-born beauty, in the graceful dance, 
Trod the light measure to the rebec’s sound— 








Pee 
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Or led the mask in quaint device, perchance, 

Or for her lordly sire the wine-cup crown’d 

Ere the deep pledge of revelry went round ; 
While haply in the guarded keep below, 

Or murky geon’s d found 

The fettered captive pined in hopeless wo, 
Mourning his adverse fate, his battle’s overthrow. 


Deserted towers! uo steel-clad warder now 
O’erlooks with watchful eye the quiet vale, 

Nor scans with anxious glance the upland brow 
For plumes and pennons ses 4 in the gale— 
Or stately chieftain in his warlike mail, 

With steed caparisoned, and haut 
Such as in ancient chronicle and tale, 

Stand forth portrayed, and poesy’s romance 
Presents embodied to our mental glance. 

Their date is past—the strife of feudal war 
Disturbs no more sweet Waveney's peaceful side ; 
No rival clarions now resuund from far, 

Nor life’s red current stains his silvery tide ; 

But those unruffled waters, as they glide 
Through smiling meads of ever-verdant hue, 
Reflect the snowy lily’s queen-like pride, 
Throned on the waves, all beautiful to view, 


And mirror back the heavens’ delicious blue. 


And where the martial pride of helm aud spear 

Flashed in the western sun’s declining ray 

From massive walls, now desolate and drear, 

Sits the lone mournful spirit of Decay, 

Time’s ruthless daughter, robed in lichens gray, 

‘Throned in their dust, and sternly waving round 

The iron sceptre of her gloomy sway, 

O’er mouldering turret, parapet, and mound, 

With clusteriug ivy-leaves profusely crowned— 

That o’er these relics of departed days, 

Unchanged by summer suns or wintry showers, 

With faithful love its mantling veil displays, 

And clings more closely when the tempest lowers ; 

And there the delicate and starry flowers 

Of sweetest jasmine yield their fragrant breath 

To every breeze that waves their pendent bowers, 

And from those heights, where once the shafts of death 

Were sternly launched, fling their light graceful 
wreath. 

Scenes of my childhood ! scenes where Fancy loves 

To weave of thought the many-tinted chain, 

And musing Memory, as she fondly roves 

From town and tower to stream and pastoral plain, 

Brings to the soul, in sadly pleasing train, 

The and sorrows of life’s dawning years, 

Rising in all their changeful lights again— 

How softly blent in retrospect appears 

The rainbow halo of youth's smiles and tears ! 








Note.—This interesting relic of the feudal times is 
situated in the county of Suffolk, separated from Nor- 
folk only by the river Waveney, which flows at the 
foot of the castle hills, on the most consjderable of 
which stands all that now remains of the stronghold 
of the Bigods, Earls of Norfolk—a crumbling ivy- 
mantled turret. 

Tradition places the era of its erection in the reign 
of King Ste , of whom its founder, Hugh Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, was so staach an adherent, that, on 
the accession of Henry II. he was compelled to com- 

und with that monarch in a large sum of money, 
for being permitted to retain his castle of Bungay, 
and also to give hostages for his good behaviour. 
Being implicated, however, in the rebellion of Prince 
Henry, his estates and strongholds were confiscated, 
thought his castles of B: y and Framlingham were 
afterwards restored to his son, who, in the reign of 
Henry III., engaging in the war of the confederated 
barons, uuder oe aed of Leicester, was, in 
his turn, exposed to t displeasure, and hi 
favourite fortress, Bungay Castle,.was dismantled by 


order of the king. 

In the tenth of Edward the First, Roger Bigod, 
Earl of Norfolk, obtained the ‘8 permission to 
embattle his house, which was built on site of the 
ancient castle, which he fortified so strongly, and 


deemed so.impregnable, that in the heat of his memo- 
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rable altercation with that monarch;® he is said by 
the Chroniclers to have given utterance to this bare< 
nial ja ae : 
* Were I in my = of Bungay, 
Upon the water of Waveney, 
I would ne care for the King of Cockayne, 
Nor all his bravery.” 

The records belonging’ to the castle were lost in 
the no of Bungay, _ 1688. The yon! are £.. 
tremely picturesque, ing gardens ing 
enveted in prema on the mamive wall of the ivy-clad 
pile, leading, by successive flights of rude stairs, to a 
gallery on the summit of the ruined edifice, which 
commands a panoramic view of the pastoral vale of 
the Waveney, and the lovely wood-crowned uplands 
with which it is surrounded. 


[ Another, full of touching sympathy :] 
THE FACTORY CHILD. 
— the blithe voices of children at play, 
the sweet birds rejoicing on eve: M epray ; 
On all things the taeie. Seem o pom ton 


smiled, 
But they smile not on me, the poor factory child. 
The gay sports of childhood to me they deny, 
And the fair paths of learning I rt 5 Tenis 
A companion of creatures whom guilt has defiled, 
Oh, who does uot pity the factory child! 
Oh, who would not mourn for a victim like me, 
A young heart-broken slave in the land of the free, 
Hardly tasked, and oft beaten, oppressed and reviled— 
Such, such, is the lot of the factory child ! 
In the dead of the night, when you take your sweet. 


sleep, 
Through the dark dismal streets to my labours I 


c 5 
To the dinof the loom, till my poor brain seems wild, 
I return—an unfortunate factory child ! 
The bright bloom of health has forsaken my cheek, 
My spirits are gone, and my youn limbs grown weak ; 
Oh, ye Rich and ye Mighty! let Sympat ny mild 
Appeal to your hearts for the factory child! 
Oh, pity my suff’rings, ere yet the cold tomb 
Succeed my loathed prison, its tasks, and its gloom, 
And the clods of the valley uutimely are piled 
O'er the pale wasted form of the factory child! 


CONVERSATIONS WITH NATIVE AFRICANS. 
(From Mrs. Carmichael Smith’s “ Social Condition of 
the Population in the West Indies.’””) 

One day I asked F. “how big were you when. 
you left Africa ?”— Misses, me big young 
woman.”—“‘How were youtaken ?”—“ Misses, 
Ebo go war wid agreat grandee Massa; him 
Massa take Ebo many, many; tie hand, tie: 
foot, no could run away, Misses; they gie 
us only so leetle for yam (as she said this she 
took up a splinter of wood and held it, to 
signify that the food they got was insigni- 
ficant in point of size). Well Misses, they 
take me mama too; she be one nice nigger, 
fat so; they take her, kill her, boil her, fry 

© Hugh Bigod, fEarl of Norfolk and Earl here- 
ditary Marshal of England, .on being required to 
serve under another nobleman in the forces with 
which Edward the First designed to carry the war 
into Guieune, having no liking for the expedition, 
plainly told the king, “‘ he was ready at all times, as 
the duties of his office prescribed, to lead the van- 
guard, where he commanded in person, but he would 
not serve under any other man.” ‘ By the eternal 
God !” exclaimed the angry monarch, “Sir Earl, you 
shail either march or be hanged !’’ “ By the eternal 


God! Sir:King,” replied the undaunted earl, “I will 
neither march nor be hanged !’* and with these auda- 
cious words left the royal presence, 
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her, her (eat her) every bit, all; d 

iy heart to me and fores me to cathy 
piece of it. Well, Misses, after dat, dey sell 
me to another grandee for cottons, and he 
send me a Guinea coast; and when I comed 
there the first buckra I seed, Misses; I started 
all.”—“ Were you afraid of the white man ?” 
—*“ No, Misses, no of he, but of he colour; 
look so queer, Misses, I ax your pardon.”— 
“ Did you know you were going to be sold 
toa white man ?”—“ Yes, Misses, me happy 
at dat; nigger Massa bad too much, white 
Massa him better far. Africa no good place, 
me glad too much to come to a white man’s 


country.”"—“ Well, what did you do when th 


you were landed ?”—“ Qld massa buy me, 
old misses very good; she make nice bamboo 
for me (clothing), teached me bout God, get 
me christened ; me quite happy; me, (said 
she with exultation,) never once punished. 
Old massa love me, old misses love me, me 
loved dem; me get good husband ; me never 
have sore heart but once, when my H. (her 
only child) go dead. Misses, oh! she hand- 
some too much ; take pain in side, dey do all 
for her, but God say no, and so she go dead, 
and so me just take young H. (a negro woman 
upon the estate, of the same name as her 
own daughter), she have’no daddy or mama, 
and me take her for my own, being as 1 was 
her god-mama.” I asked a common field 
negro, named I., “when she was brought 
from Africa ?”—“ When me big woman.”— 
“Were your father and mother alive when 
you left it ??—“ No, Misses, but I had hus- 

d and one picaninny.”—“ And were you 
not very much grieved when you found your- 
self away from them ?”—“ Misses me hus- 
band bad too much; beat me one day, two 
day, tree day, every day. Misses, me hus- 
band here go beat me too much (meaning if 
or when he beat me too much) or when me 
no really bad, me go a manager, or come a 
massa, to complaint, and he settle all. Misses, 
me have one picaninny in aGuinea; but me 
have D., I, K., L., M., N. and I. here; 
cooper Q. for husband; he bring me some 
tick (fuel) often. L. big now, help vorck 
provision ground ; little M. she took broom, 
sweep a house; N. he little too much, but 
me fet fish and bambo for him. Oh, misses, 
is Africa good country? No good people 
say that, surely.” P. a female field negro, 
left Africa when not quite grown up, but 
recollected it perfectly. ‘ Would you like to 
go back to your country ?”—“ Eh, Misses, 
me no like dat; St. Vincent fine country— 
good white massa dey.—* Were you a slave 
or free in Africa ??—“ Misses, me one time 
slave, one time free, just as our grandee 
massa fight (beat). next grandee massa.”— 
“ And you would rather be here ?”—“ Yes, 

awe Y 

misses, I no like me country at all.” Q. was 
a field negro of the very best character; 
“‘ What nation are you of, Q. ?”—“ An Ebo.” 


— * Would you like to go to Africa ?”—< 
Misses, me hope never to see that country 
no more; misses, me hear tell dat some 
white massa go to England, and tell that 
nigger wish for go again to Africa, and say 
dat nigger tink they go to Africa when dey 
go dead.”—“ Is this not true, Q?”—“ Misses, 
me never hear one nigger say so—me no 
tink dat; me know very well make me 
above; God make one breath—put one breath 
in all; God make us live—God take away 
breath, me dead; misses, me notion is, 
dis breath and life all as one.”—“ How old: 
were you when you left Africa ?”—“ Me be 
e same as now.”—“ Were you free or slave 
there ?”—“ Misses, me born free; Ebo war 
wid another grandee massa—take me, me 
daddy, me mama, me husband—sell me, den 
keep me slave to dat grandee massa; he flog 
me, curse me, use me very bad, me heart- 
broke; he want calicoes; take me a coast, 
sell me for calicoes; me dance for joy 
to get away from nigger massa.”—“ And are 
you now happier than you were in Africa ?” 
— Yes, misses, Africa one bad country.” 
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Taxz it all in all, this is the most beautiful 
watering-place perhaps in England. The 
ruggedness of the cliffs, clothed with the 
richest verdure—the dark Derwent flowing 
below,—the quiet and solitude of the place 
itself, the beauty of the neighbouring coun- 
try,—the variety of the wild flowers that re- 
ward the botanist,—make the place a ise 
to those who can bear tolive alone. For here 
there are no amusements, except those you 
create for yourself: Nature is your master of 
the ceremonies. There is a small] fountain 
with a willow bending over it at the foot of 
the beautiful walks leading to the heights of 
Abraham, which is a perfect model in its way; 
and if you like a high situation, you will find 
a charming Tower, belonging to Mr. Gilbert, 
to be let in the midst of the grounds, half 
way up the ascent, backed by copses of thick 
firs, and commanding a rich prospect of the 
vale below. But, above all, go and see Had- 
don ; it is the only house extant which has 
been left just as it was in Henry VIII’s 
time. It is small, compared with our notions 
of Gothic grandeur; the hall is rude and 
mean, and there is only one room possessing 
claims to architectural But its me- 
lancholy and naked simplicity is its chief 
merit; the uneven stones in the courtyard,— 
the dark den where the porter slept,—the 
worn wood of the hea , all impress you 
far more powerfully with that sentiment which 
belongs to the antique, than the more ornate 
and “fori castles of. greater pretension in 
size and proportions. From the dim cham- 
bers of Haddon, Mrs. Ratcliffe is supposed to 
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have borrowed some of her descriptions in 
the “ Mysteries of Udolpho ;” but the author 
has given a stately vastness to her creation 
which Haddon never possessed.— NV. Monthly 
Magazine. 





A LAMENT. 
(By Miss Fanny Kemble.) 

Tue following poem has appeared in the 
ew York Mirror, and in a recent number of 
the Atheneum. It was accompanied by a 
letter, whence the following isan extract, neces- 
to a correct understanding of the lines. } 
have chosen them because they were in- 
spired by one of the most beautiful water- 
courses that, I think, can be found even in 

this world of lovely and glorious rivers. 

I had pw riding out to the Wissi- 
hiccon, an Indian name for a beautiful stream 
near Philadelphia, signifying, I am told, the 
“ pleasant water.” I had just explored enough 
of its beauties on the previous day to be most 
anxious to return; but circumstances occurred 
to prevent my doing so; and the following 
lament bears witness to the little philosophy 
with which I endured the disappointment. 
The obstacles to my ride, however, were re- 
moved—I revisited several times my favourite 
haunt, and have only to hope that some por- 
tion of my delight and happiness while there, 
and of my vivid impression of its loveliness, 
may have found its way into my verses. 

Frances ANNE Kems.e. 
The water-fall is calling me, 
With its merry gleesome flow ; 
And the green boughs are beck’ning me 
To where the wild-flowers grow : 
I may not go, I may not go, 
To where the sunny waters flow, 
To where the wild wood-flowers blow ; 
I must stay here 
In pri Tr; 
Oh! heavy life, wear on, wear on, 

Would God that thou wert done ! 

The busy mill-wheel, round and round 
Goes turning, with its reckless sound ; 

And o’er the dam the waters flow . 

Into the foaming stream below, 

And deep, and dark, away they glide 

To meet the broad, bright river's tide ; 
And all the way 
They murmuring say, 
“ Oh, child! why art thou far aw: y ? 
“ Come back into the sun, and stiay 
“ Upon our mossy side.” 


I may not ‘go, I may not go. 
To where the gold, green waters run 
All glittering in the summer’s sun, 
And leap from off the dam below 
Into a whirl of boiling snow, 
Laughing and shouting as they go ; 
I wust stay here 
In prison 3 
Oh! heavy wear On, wear on, 
Would God that thou wert doue | 


The soft spring-wind goes 


The clouds go trooping through the sky 
To look down on son by glassy pool ; 
The sunshine makes the world rejoice, 
And all of them, with gentle voice, , 
ag 
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Call me away © 
With them to stay 
The blessed, live long, summer's day. 
I may not go, I may not go, 
Where the sweet-breathing spring-winds blow, 
Nor where the silver clouds go by 
Across the holy, deep, blue sky ; 
Nor where the sunshine, warm and bright, 
Comes down, like a still show’r of light ; 
I must stay here 
In prison r: 
Oh! heavy life, wear on, wear on, 
Would Gud that thou wert done ! 
Oh! that I were a thing with wings ! 
A bird that in a May-hedge sings ! 
A lonely heather-bell that swings 
Upon some wild hill side! 
Or e’en a silly, senseless stone 
With soft, thick, starry moss o’ergrown, 
Round which the waters glide ! 


PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 
Tue eloquence of the pulpit is, with us, 
characterized by a measured frigidity of de. 
meanour—it for the most part consists merely 
in elegant language, uttered in modulated 
tones. ‘“ Have you heard Mr. So-and-so— 
such a preacher—so guiet—no thumping the 
cushion—what a sweet voice—and then his 
periods are so beautifully turned.” Such is 
the usual eulogium on a fashionable orator of 
the Cloth! Many are the favourite, but 
where are the grea, preachers? Where are 
the discourses worthy the theol of that 
nation which produced a Taylor? “Where that 
wonderful philosophy—that copious luxu- 
Tiance of words—each word a thought—that 
power over the passions which the classical 
preachers of our, and of every, country pos- 
sessed? Let us take one of the celebrated 
passages in Jeremy Taylor—it is florid we 
allow—but what deep pathos in every line :— 
“ It is a mighty change that is made by the 
death of every person, and it is visible to us 
who are alive. Reckon but from the spright- 
liness of youth, and the fair cheeks and full 
eyes of childhood—from the vigorousness and 
strong flexures of the joints of five-and-twenty, 
to the hollowness and dead paleness—to the 
loathsomeness and horror of a three days’ 
burial, and we shall perceive the distance to 
be very great and very strange. But so have 
I seen a rose newly springing from the clefts 
of its hood, and at first it was fresh as the 
morning, and full of the dews of heaven as a 
lamb’s fleece—but when a ruder breath had 
forced open its virgin modesty, and dismantled 
its youthful and unripe retirements, it began 
to put on darkness, and to decline to softness, 
and the symptoms of a sickly it bowed 
the head and broke the stalk, and at night, 
having lost some of its leaves, and all its 
beauty, fell ‘into the portion of weeds and 
worn-out faces.” 

This passage carries to perfection the true 
religious and moralizing eloquence. 
now ever aspires to such flights ? All modern 
preaching is trite, and feeble, and soulless, in 
comparison to such Shaksperian beauty of 
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mind and language. We have renounced 
the God who gave us passions, for one who 


gave us taste— 
We've set up in His stead 
A Deity—that’s perfectly well bred. 
New Monthly Magazine. 


FAMINE IN A SLAVE SHIP. 
(By the Author of “ Corn Law Rhymes.’””) 
Tuey stood on the deck of the slave-freighted bark, 
All hopeless, all dying, while waited the shark ; 
Sons, fathers,—and mothers, who shriek’d as they 


ress'd 
The infants that pined till they died on the breast ;— 
A crowd of sad mournets, who sighed to the gale, 
While on all their dark faces the darkness grew pale. 
White demons beheld them, with curse and with frown, 
And — them, from morn till the darkness came 
wn, 
And knew not compassion, but laugh’'d at their prayer, 
When they call’d on their God, or wept loud in despair ; 
Till rose the morn, and all hush'd was the wail, 
Aud on cheeks stark and cold the grim darkness was 
pale. 
Then the white, heartless demons, with curse and 


with frown, 
Gave the dead to the deep, till the darkness came 


own : 
But the angel who blasteth, unheard and unseen, 
Bade the tyrants lie low where their victims had been ; 
And down dropp‘d the waves, and stone-still hung the 


sail, 
Aud — sank the dead, while more pale grew the 
ie. 


Stern angel, how calmly his chosen he slew? | 

Aud soon the survivors were fearful and few ; 

For wall'd o'er their heads the red firmament stood, 

And the sun saw his face in a mirror of blood ; 

Till they fed on each other, and drank of the sea, 

And{wildly cursed God in their madness of glee. 

What me sweeps the stars from the cheek of the 
night ? 

Who lifts up the sea, in the wrath of his might ? 

Why —_ . his glance, shrinks in horror the 
shar 

Why stumbles o’er mountains the blind, fondless bark? 

Lo, his lightning speaks out, from the growl of the gale! 

And sh eking she sinks—while the darkness turns 
pale ! 


Monthly Repository. 
Che Nodelist. 


NORA BOYLE. 
“It was a winter evening, and fast came down the 


snow, 
And keenly o’er the wide heath the bitter blast 
did blow.” 








TuERE was snow enough to mottle the tem- 

ous darkness, but it melted into rain 
ere it had broken the black monotony of the 
ground. On all the dreary upland of Dirri- 
malion Moor there was neither human habi- 
tation, house, nor tree. One gaunt pillar 
stone, a solitary monument of unknown times, 
was all that rose upon the bare expanse to 
break the rush of the blast, and the sweeping 
current did surge against and pour over it 
like the waters of a headlong river. The 
only shelter obtainable within sight was that 
afforded by its base, and some seemingly 
belated traveller, or houseless outcast, had 
taken its protection; for there sat at its foot 
@ figure wrapped and gathered up in the 
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folds of a long mantle, but so motionless 
ow save for an occasional movement of the 

to cast a glance its shielding side 
into the stormy weather beyond, she,—for, 
alas! it was a female form,—might have 
been supposed either numbed into insensibility 
by the cold, or fast asleep. The storm con- 
tinued ; she kept her comfortless position, 
her head sunk upon her bosom, and the dark 
mantle drawn so close around her, that her 
figure was soon scarcely distinguishable from 
the dark ground where she sat. A most 
forlorn half hour had passed, and no other 
human being had ap upon the scene. 
The watcher had sunk her head lower and 
lower, and had drawn herself closer and closer 
to the rugged shelter, for the gale had now 
swelled into a storm, that raved over the 
bleak desert till yellow tufts of the last year’s 
grass, and bushy wisps of the straw and 
heather, rolled before it in a whirling drift 
that emulated the driving tumult of the sky. 
At length, upon the faintly marked pathway 
that crossed the moor within a stone’s throw 
of the pillar, there emer from the dark. 
ness a single horseman—his cloak, and the 
mane of the strong animal he rode, streaming 
straight out into the blast, and his back and 
shoulders crusted white with snow. He 
drew up from the gallop at which he had 
approached, and, as he slowly rode past the 
spot described, cast round an anxious but 
disappointed glance, then turing from the 
horse track, directed his course over the open 
moor, and twice made the whole circuit of 
the pillar before he at last rode up to it and 
dismounted. It was only as he leaped to 
the ground that he at length observed the 
presence of the other. 

“ Ha, my true girl!” he exclaimed ina 
voice of joyful surprise, as he cast his reins 
over the top of the grey stone, “ I feared this 
wild weather had marred our meeting—it 
has been a cold trysting-place for you, Nora, 
and I have kept you waiting, but I could not 
come sooner, and when I did come, I could 
not see you for this blinding sleet—Have 
you brought the child?” ere was no 
answer; he stooped and drew the cloak from 
her face, “ Ho, Nora, awaken! how can you 
sleep on such a night as this? °Tis I, Nora 
—rouse yourself.” 

“ Oh, Richard,” replied a feeble voice, as 
the benumbed being awoke from her stupor 
—oh, Richard, are you come at last? I 
thought I was doomed to die at the foot of 
this cold stone. God and my own chilled 
heart only know what I have this night 
suffered for your sake. 

Her words, half inarticulate from weak- 
ness, were almost inaudible from the violence 
of the wind, but their faintness made her 
wretched plight sufficiently understood. 

« Get up, Nora dear,” said her companion, 
bending over her, and extending his cloak 
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‘between her and the blast, while he urged 
her to rise, “ You will perish, Nora, if you 
‘sit longer here,” he said. “ I have a pillion 
for you behind my saddle; we can be in 
Banagher before an hour.” 

‘In Banagher!” she exclaimed; “ and 
shall we not first go to Inisbeg chapel?” . 

“ Yes, yes,” he replied hastily; “ certainly 
we shall—I had forgotten.” ; ; 

‘Qh, Richard,” she cried, taking his 
hand, “ you would not, you surely would not 
deceive me ?” 

“ Dol live? doI breathe?” he exclaimed; 
but the tone of indignant affection in which 
he spoke was too extravagant to be real:— 
“ but, Nora,” he added quickly in a low and 
eager whisper, “ have you brought the 
child ?” , 

« Alas! poor infant,” she replied, “ he is 
here in my arms. I would to God I were 
free of the sin of bringing him out this bitter 
night !—Baby, baby,” she passionately added, 
addressing her covered and apparently sleep- 
ing burthen, “I have stolen you. to-night 
from your lawful mother, but it was to gain 
a lawful father for my own. Oh, Richard, 
ening 27 terran trent word 
ha le that you promise this night’s 
theft shall make us ?” 

“We will, we will, Nora; but waste no 
more time, rise and let us go.” He aided 
her to rise slowly and painfully, and placing 
his arm round her waist, supported her, while 
she began to lap the infant closer in its 
mufflings. Suddenly she started, and drew 
in her breath with the quick sob of terrified 
alarm. “ What is the matter?” cried her 


supporter. 

t Oh, nothing—I hope, I trust in God, 
nothing,” she replied, sighing convulsively, 
and trembling, as with a shaking and hurried 
hand she undid the wrappers in which the 
infant lay; but when she had bared his neck, 
and once pressed her cheek to its face, and 
her hand to its little feet, she fell from his 
arms to the ground, with one long cry and 
fainted. 

“ What is the meaning of all this ?” cried 
the man, in a voice of rough impatience and 
vexation, as he stooped down and raised her 
on his knee. Her head sank back upon his 


arm, and the child rolled from her relaxed: 


grasp. He it ‘hly as it fell, bent 
down, and are upon its stil features, and 
laughed’ horribly.—“ Ah, ha!” he muttered, 
“ here is‘a speedy consummation. No more 
need for plotting and planning now ;—no 
more need for coaxing and quieting the scru- 
pulous fool after this. Ha, ha, Sir Richard 
Morton, I wish you joy!” ¢ 

But consciousness was now returning to 
the wretched girl; she heaved a d igh, 
and raised her hands to her forehead— 
“_Nurse, bring me the baby—oh! ious 
, where 


God, what is this !—Richard, Ri 
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am | ?—is this the Brehon’s pillar ?—and 
the infant—is he—oh ! is he so numbed ?” 

“ Numbed !” repeated Morton, in a voice 
of ill-subdued triumph, “ he is numbed to 
death, I think.” 

“No, no, no,” she exclaimed, frantically 
tearing away the kerchief from her bosom, 
and snatching the motionless body from the 

und, where it had fallen like a clod out 
of the hands of the exulting villain, to press 
it ineffectually against her chilled and terri. 
fied heart. “Oh! no, no, he is not dead— 
he is not dead,” she cried, “ or I am the 
most accursed of women ;” and starting to 
her feet, she rushed wildly into the storm. 
The storm caught her like a withered leaf in 
autumn, and upon the wings of the wind, 
and in the frenzy of despair, she flitted before 
her astonished pursuer, for Morton had fol- 
lowed en the instant; yet although he ran 
swiftly, impelled by anger and apprehension, 
he had left both horse and pillar far out of 
sight, before he overtook, and at length ar. 
rested her. “ Touch me not, Richard!” she 
exclaimed, “touch me not, for I am a wretch 
that would pollute the hangman. Oh, God! 
send the storm to sweep me to the river, or 
the snow to bury me where I stand, for I 
have taken the life of that innocent babe, 
and am not fit to live !” 

Amid her passionate lamentations, the 
voice of Morton was hardly heard; but when 
her tears and sobs at length choked their 
utterance, he said to her, as she sank ex. 
hausted in his arms, “ Cease your useless 
complaints, and hear me. What is done 
cannot be undone; but listen to me, and, 
even as it is, I will show you how to make it 
better for us both—Do you hear what I say 
to you, Nora Boyle ?” 

“ Richard, Richard, do you know what I 
have done ?” she sobbed in reply. 

“Pll tell you what,” cried he, sternly, 
“you have done me better service than you 
ever did before—you have done the very thing 
T wanted.” 

“ My brain is bewildered and burning,” 
she said, “ and 1 hardly comprehend what 
you would tell me. Service, did you say? 
Alas! I can do you no service, Richard. I 
would to God I were dead !” 

wv 1 Nos 7 ae you to do more service,” 
cri — ‘ou, you had done enough 
already. The eee Tf theit heir, I tell 
you, was_of no use without this; and this 
would have been done sooner or later.—Why, 
what a simpleton you were, to think that I 
would succeed to these estates, till a jury had 
been shown that the next heir was dead! 
I was jesting with you when I said that I 
would rear him in France.” 

Consciousness of something dreadfully 
sinful in her companion seemed to have 
been gradually forcing itself upon the reluc- 
tant mind of the miserable girl; she had 
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shrunk partially from his embrace at the first 
faint suspicion, but now she sprung from his 
side with the energy of entire horror. 

. “ Jesting! jesting!” she exclaimed ; “ and 
your promise that you would me—oh ! 
blessed Virgin ! was that jesting also ?” 

“ Perverse and provoking fool,” he cried 
furiously, and grasped her by the arm, “ dare 
you reproach me with a falsehood when the 
guilt of murder is on your own soul? What 
would you do? Would you rush into Lady 
Morton’s chamber with her dead child in 

arms, and_tell her that you come to be 
? Would you go mad, and rave to 
the tempest here, till you sink upon the com- 
mon, and become like what you carry ?” 
+ “Qh! that I were;—oh! would to God 
that I were!” she exclaimed, with a fresh 
burst of passionate weeping. 

“ Well, well,” said he, “ be calm; be calm, 
Tentreat you now, and listen to me.” 

‘He set his back doggedly against the 
blast, and again drew her to his side, where, 
under the shelter of his cloak, he said, in a 
strong whisper— 

“ You can save us both if you will, Nora. 
Go down to Mount Morton; I will see you 
safe to the door. Steal in as you came out. 
Dry the wet from the child's hair, and the 
marks of the soil from his night-dress, and 
lay him as you found him, in his cradle. The 
draught you gave the nurse secures you from 
interruption. Then, go to your own bed; 
but you must hang your wet clothes to dry, 
and throw your shoes into the river out of 

window. They will all say in the morn- 
ing that the child died a natural death over- 
night. Come ”—for all at once, as he was 
speaking, she had clasped her hands closer 
over her breast, where the infant still lay, and 
with a deep and fluttering inspiration had 
thade a motion of assent, in the direction of 
the house,—‘“ Come, there is a good girl. 
Did I not say well, Nora? Why, you are a 
woman of spirit after all. I was wrong to 
quarrel with you. This was uo fault of 

. You could not tell how cold it would 
a blame yourself then. By my 
honour I will marry you yet, if you only do 
this thing well ;—but why do you not speak, 
Nora ?” 

“ Make haste, make haste,” in a voice of 
forced and tremulous calmness, was all the 
reply she made. 

“ Yes, let us hurry on,” he answered; “ the 
sooner it is done the better. But, I cannot 
take you with me to-night, Nora; you are 
aware of that. You must stay to avoid sus- 
picion. And, mark me, be not too eager in 
the morning to take the alarm; and when 
you have to look at it along with the rest”— 

: But let us not pollute our pages with the 
minutiz of deliberate villany which, in the 
pauses of the wind, he ceased not to pour 
into the ears of Nora Boyle, till they had 
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passed the farthest skirts of the declining 
moor, and were arrived beneath an arch of 
tossing and leafless branches. Through this 
the blast shrieked so loud and shrilly, that 
neither heard the other till they stood before 
an antique and extensive building at its far- 
ther end. 

“ Now, Nora,” whispered Morton, as they 
advanced to a low door in the thickly ivied 
wall, “ remember what I have told you; I 
= see you to-morrow: till then, give me a 

iss ” 

But she had hurried in through the unfast- 
ened postern, and he heard the bolts shoot 
and the chains fall on the inside ere the 
unhallowed words had passed his lips. 

‘“‘ She cannot mean to play me false,” he 
muttered; “she cannot do but as I have 
desired. She has no choice. Yet I will not 
trust her. I will round to her window, and 
see to it myself.” 

So saying, he turned from the door, and 
dived into the thick shrubbery that skirted 
the courtyard in front. 

(Te be continued.) 


Che Gatherer. 


The generality of what the world calls 
Sriends, are but one’s shadows, they accom- 
pany us while the sun shines, but quit us as 
soon as it disappears: “ Felix sec nescit 
amari,” says Lucan, and “ the distressed 
have no patron,” says experience. 

Unkindness. — How many heart-aches 
should we spare ourselves if we. were careful 
to check every unkind word or action towards 
those we love, by this anticipating reflection. 
The time may soon arrive when the being I 
am now about to afflict, may be snatched 
from me for ever to the cold recesses of the 
grave, secured from the assaults of my petu- 
lance and deaf to the voice of my remorseful 
penitence. 

Melody and Harmony.—A young lady one 
day playing a favourite air on the piano, 
with some useless variations, led me into the 
following reflections. Melody is the soul of 
harmony, for, without melody, what effect 
has harmony but to puzzle and send the 
hearer to sleep? When an air is played 
every one is all ear, but what a discordant 
gabble-is afloat when some of these fine har- 
monies are produced. As the poet says 

* All discord, harmony not understood.” 
Too many accompaniments in music destroy ° 
the pleasure arising from sweet sounds, and 
we think of such musical cumpositions as we 
do of more corporeal tastes, “ that too many 
cooks have spoiled the broth.” 

Insanity Defined—There are so ‘many 
shades of want of reason, that a medical man 
is placed in very difficult circumstances in 
speaking on that point before a jury. Com- 
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mon le think. that when a’ man isin a 
delirium he is .mad.—Sometimes: the..imagi- 
nation of a person only is disordered, while 
the: reason is sound. Sometimes only, one 
feeling is disordered, at other times a great 
number.of feelings. . At other times his per- 
ception may be diseased. If a number of 
these are:disotdeted, his reason becomes em- 
barrassed.— Jo insanity when a man does an 
insane att; always louk whether.there is an 
adequate motive for it.—Madnegs is.a most 
complicated disease and shows itselfin 
great number of ways: i 
: Martanne S—. . 
~-4 “Conjuge nutiquam ‘satis plorande — 
Tnatie- hoc, tameu a 






"The. above, epitaph, inscribed on a plain 
marble tablet in.a village church near Bath, 


is one of the few in which the Latin language 
has, been employed ‘with the brief and __pro- 
found pathos. of ancient sepulchral ‘inscrip- 
tions. : vo ey oy INNES. 
The Drew ant dramatist must be a 
det, but many of the greatest” poets have 
Leen very indifferent dramatists.— Madden. 
A Good Story.—Sit John Sinclair relates 
that’ the ‘comtion ‘people: still : believe, that 


the: devil visited - Patrick - Forbes,. bishop: of | 


Aberdeen; in his-castle of ‘Craigievar; that 
the “two' quatrelled, that his majesty of the 
‘“ brimstone “cutie ” ‘carried away with: him 
the whole gable‘of the castle, on the ‘stone 
stairs whereof they still pretend to point out 
his footsteps ! ~ 22 
Electricity —Saussure and his companion, 
while ascending the ‘Alps,’ were ht 
amfist thunder-clouds : they found their bodies 
filled with électticity, ‘and every part of them 
so Saturated with ‘it, that spontanéous sparks 
were emittéd with a crackling noise, and the 
same ‘painful’ sensations which are felt by 
those electrified by art. ™ 
_A vigorous mind is as necessarily accom- 
panied . by violent ions, as a great fire 
with great heat.— Burke. ae 
Ignorance Bliss.—The disadvantages of 
i » and tly the advan 
of.ignorance,. are - better understood in 
ish:countries,and_a more salutary. terror 
entertained,.of them, than -in -any Christian 
Burhé—Mr.«Madden,. in. his clever. work 
on the Infirmities of Genius, thus concludes” 
a! iron the poet Burns: “ Let. those . 
who .are. without follies cast, the stone at his. 
inficmitigs, amd thank. their God. that, they 
are not like the other poor children of genius, 


frail--in Sieulth, feeble. in resolution, and in 


small matters improvident, and unfortunate 
in most things.” 
The Rebel Lords.—When their lordships 


. bit‘at it, and-was ‘sent to the 


the hottest in t 
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were - brought from the Tower in 
coaches, there was some dispute in which the 
axe must go, when Lord Balmerino cried, 
aon apm Ss 4 —_— me.” At the 
» he p -with his fingers upon the axe 
while“ he Aiked to, the- gaoler ; sector day 
somebody coming: up-to listen, he. took the 
prone and: held. it-like.a fan between their 
aces. ord ‘ 


_ Shows at Fairs.—Walpole had some expe. 


tience of the deceit “of these traps. In one | 


of his letters he says, “I ‘am not commonly 
fond of sights, but content’ myself with ‘the 
oil-cloth picture of them that is hung out, and 


' to which they seldom come up.” 


- Arresting a King.—Everybody kriows the 
story of diepade ianivent Theodore, king of 
Corsica, who left his kingdom to his creditors. 
His arrest was cruelly curious. He. lived“in 
a privileged ‘place :- his. creditors seized him. 
by making “him believe -that Lord Granville 
wanted him: on: business of ee he' 
éng’s Bench: 
Prison. ; 
' Venison. — When “Walpole invited the 
Chevalier Lorenzi to dineat Strawberry Hill; 
he gave ‘him venison,’ and as he was deter.’ 
mined to like ‘it; he protested it was “ as good. 
as beef.” ; wh. - - 3 
. Ancestry.—The Levis, a rich family of 
the last century, piqued themselves on their. 
Jewish: name, and - cousins with the, 
Virgin Mary... There was an absurd picture, 
of them,:in which Noah was. represented 
going into the ark, carrying, under his arm a: 
small trunk, on. which.was written “ Papers. 
of the house.of Levi.” band ag ‘ 
Hot. Weather.—In ‘1550, Walpole. saysy 
“we had eight of. the hottest days that ever 
were*felt ; ‘they ‘say, some-d beyond: 
East: Indies} and that. the’ 
Thames was more sothan-the Hot Wells at 


- Bristol. 'The'Guards: died: on. theit . posts at 


Versailles ; and- here -a tain.Halyburton: 
went mad with the exéess’of it.” ab 220 
Over ‘the’ ‘door of ‘a tavern, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aberdeen, ‘is the following’ inti- 
mation: ““~-*~ - ‘ dap 
“ James Rettie—Licensed to sell the year that's’ 

~ PP; and Ale—F. F, -Fusky and Rum. 
On a inquiring the meaning’ of ‘the: 
above detached letters, he. was answered-that 
“ both ‘the: publican’ and ‘the‘ painter had-an’ 
impediment’ 1n‘their ‘speech; ‘and, perhaps,” 
continued ‘his informant; “the painter‘had a: 
stuttering ‘brush’also.”’" - ° - 4. - + . 
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